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MR. PETT RIDGE'S CLEVER BOOKS. 

BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



It cannot always happen that an author's last book is his best; 
but in Mr. W. Pett Eidge's case " Splendid Brother " is at least 
one of his best; and I am glad of the occasion it gives me of 
writing about him and paying him a debt long due from me for 
many pleasures. It is now a great while since the first thing of 
his which I read seemed to me so very life-like that I knew 
it was not merely a transcript, but that sort of truth which 
fact precipitates after passing through the alembic of a friendly 
imagination. The result of the distillation in his case has been 
nearly always, if not quite always, a rendering of what we call, 
from self -a vowed superiority, low life; but there has been a 
frequently recurrent, if not constant refinement in the processes, 
with always the same material; while in the perfecting of his 
power of showing and saying how the life of the lower classes 
looks and talks and thinks, he has made himself a place in litera- 
ture where he is unrivalled. 

He is not the less precious to me because I know where he came 
from, out of what Dickens Land, with bits of its grasses and 
leaves and brambles and artificial flowers sticking to him. The 
best of Dickens was his London low life, and though he was 
of such a make that he could not give it as it really was, what- 
ever in his soul he might have liked to do, still he did show it 
in forms which could not be mistaken for figments of his con- 
trolling romanticism. In the historical order such a master had 
to be, in order to teach some pupil to surpass him. The like is 
always happening in the arts, and I need not go into the proofs; 
it is enough to turn from one of Dickens's rough exaggerations 
and caricatures to Mr. Pett Eidge's work for traces of the earlier 
master's tricks in the effects of the later master. Both view their 
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material ironically, but when their irony is about to take noble 
form under their touch and become beauty, the irony of Dickens 
slops into sentimentality, and the irony of Mr. Pett Eidge rises 
to sympathy. Both put their trust, up to this point of difference, 
in the trick of presenting their humble characters as Mr. and 
Mrs., and Master and Miss; but that is no longer the telling 
device it was with the earlier humorist, and I wish that Mr. Pett 
Ridge would risk presenting his types without these derisive 
addresses. I would the more willingly chance finding a greater 
pleasure in having him speak of his lower and even lowest class 
people by their Christian names or their surnames without the 
mocking convention he uses at second hand, because I find that 
sort of people sincerely treated in the novels of other nations 
without loss of humor, and with much gain of verisimilitude. 

But this is not a very vital matter, and still less vital is the 
fault for which I will blame him before I begin specifically 
praising him. I mean that ungainly fashion, when writing 
dialogue, of putting the verb at the beginning of the descriptive 
clause, as in " ' You're right, you little dear !' agreed Mrs. Wat- 
son," and " ' Watson !' interrupted Mrs. Maiden, commandingly," 
and " ' I'm all over offers,' retorted Miss Trentham sharply," and 
" ' Never no more,' said the ferret-faced girl from Canning Town 
cunningly " ; and so on in a thousand other instances. Twenty 
years ago everybody wrote descriptive clauses so; it was part of 
the author's flip superiority to his subject and ease in treating it; 
and though many writers still use the form, it is the more pity 
in Mr. Pett Eidge because his style is habitually so good and so 
straightforward. He carries the fault into his last novel, " Splen- 
did Brother," but there I fancy it begins to disappear. His 
verb is apt to arrive modestly at the place where he would put it 
if he were speaking instead of writing; and that ironical cere- 
moniousness in addressing his lowly characters in order to en- 
hance the humorous conception of them is mainly a thing of the 
past. 

These are defects of manner, but in " Splendid Brother " there 
is a defect of method which for want of others I will impute to 
Mr. Pett Eidge for blame. I mean that superfluity of plot in 
the excellent drama of character which grows more irksome as 
the story goes on. The notion of the younger brother's devotion 
to the wholly unworthy, to the effectively worthless, elder brother 
vol. oxoi. — no. 650. 5 
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is so charming and real, that it is a pity to overwork it; but the 
author certainly does overwork it, and to the very end keeps up 
the younger brother's illusion of the scamp's greatness and good- 
ness when it could persist only through the imbecility of his 
worshipper. I do not know whether this is more or less intoler- 
able because it is somehow made compatible with truth to char- 
acter in all the persons of the story. Somehow, with these strands 
of artifice in his hand the author does keep close to Nature; 
and you believe in his people though you do not believe in what 
happens to them. 

Perhaps you believe in them the more willingly because you 
cannot have read the author's books without giving your heart 
to him, if you have a heart to which certain traits of his are dear, 
like kindness as well as clearness of eye, mercy as well as judge- 
ment, a temperamental patience with Providence, a disposition 
to find a world where pain and hunger and cold and death are, 
still a world which is rather pleasing and always entertaining, 
with a prevalence of comedy in spite of a recurrence of tragedy. 
It is such an immense relief to be with him away from lords 
and ladies that one's freedom from them in his fiction is a posi- 
tive pleasure; there is scarcely anywhere a title above knighthood 
in his fiction ; but though it often has to do with the poor and the 
very poorest, it does not grovel. Having once done its whole duty 
by poverty and crime, by domestic service, by frugal domesticity, 
by the venial vices of tipsiness and slander and the misuse of 
aspirates, it has latterly shown a disposition to rise self-respect- 
fully in the social scale, and to deal with the life of young 
married people who from very decent beginnings are themselves 
rising in the world without the shame and pride constituting 
snobbery. I am saying this with the amiable and admirable 
story of " 69 Birnam Eoad " especially in mind. Though " Splen- 
did Brother " is the latest of Mr. Pett Bidge's books, " 69 Birnam 
Eoad" is much more modern, much more his last word in art. 
I say this remembering such differently excellent stories as " Name 
of Garland," " A Breaker of Laws,"' " A Son of the State," " Mord 
Em'ly," "Erb," "Mrs. Galer's Business," "The Wickhamses," 
"Thomas Henry," and the several collections of studies and 
sketches which form with these novels the output of Mr. Pett 
Ridge's most graphic, most agreeable talent. His gift as I have 
already sufficiently suggested, if not actually said, never tran- 
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scends Loudon, except the more effectively to return to it; and 
mostly his mind finds ample room to orb about inside of the Four 
Mile Kadius. His mind carries his readers' minds with it in these 
revolutions to such effect as to make them share the constant 
charm he finds in the immense, motherly, plain, simple metropo- 
lis ; but " 69 Bimam Road " actually begins as far away from 
that London suburb as Boulogne, where the tall dark middle- 
class bride of the short fair middle-class young railway clerk 
forms the acquaintance of a certain Grosvenor Square aunt and 
nieces, who are as perilously near high-life as the story ever comes. 
The ladies have really nothing to do in it but be, the elder her 
unpatronizing, and the younger her adoring, friends, and the 
story itself has little to do but to record the processes by which 
the commoner husband equalizes himself with his uncommoner 
wife in perfectly natural and probable, if not inevitable ways. 
There are little events, there are incidents enough, but character 
is the great thing, and this is portrayed not by the constant in- 
teraction of the natures of the pair so much as by their relation 
to their environment, to her family and to his, to their all but 
inexpugnable lodger, to their briskly independent and devoted 
kitchen-maid, to the husband's superiors and subordinates in the 
railway office, to the music-pupils whom the wife keeps on taking, 
to the worthless friend whom she wastes herself in the endeavor 
to " save." The thing is done with a skill so far from carica- 
ture that there comes naturally and convincingly into the drama 
a good, kind, common mother-in-law, whom the young wife loves 
and the son honors, all without artifice or pretence. The pretty 
situation is humorously imagined, like Mr. Pett Ridge's other 
situations, even when some of the elements are tragical (they 
are never so false as to be wholly tragical), but it is not bur- 
lesqued; and I like the story especially because it seems to me, 
rather beyond the wont of the author's stories, to deal truly 
and justly and reverently with the nature of women. All his 
stories measurably do this, whatever the women are; they are so 
just, so beyond generosity, that short of " votes for women " they 
come nearer doing the duty of men by women than anything else 
I can think of at the moment. Many authors are praised for a 
"knowledge of women" which is usually evinced in the trick 
of the feminine inconsequence of thought and speech, but Mr. 
Pett Bidge seems really to understand them: their nobility of 
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character, their courage, their goodness in circumstances which 
would turn men cruel, their superiority to origin and environ- 
ment, their gracious-mindedness, their maidenly, wifely, motherly 
devotion to all types, good, bad and indifferent, of the other sex, 
as well as their lightness, weakness, narrowness; their often vul- 
garity, whether in high life or low; their readiness to flirt and 
to make fools of themselves as well as of men; their deceit and 
insincerity, their suspicion and jealousy, and the other ugly traits 
that deform their character, and are at least as much a part of 
their natures as the corresponding defects of their qualities are 
in men. 

Seeing how very exceptionally well Mr. Pett Eidge paints his 
socially superior women, who are never socially superior to ex- 
cess, but are dear and lovely persons, true ladies by nature and 
by self-breeding, like the young wife in " 69 Birnam Boad," it 
will not do to dwell exclusively upon the pleasure he seems to 
find in realizing so convincingly and so surprisingly such below- 
stairs persons as Mord Em'ly, Winnie Garland, Flossie in " 69 
Birnam Road," Caroline Hooper in "A Breaker of Laws," the 
poor girl who is the heroine of " Lost Property," Annie Ganett 
in " Thomas Henry," Mrs. Galer in " Mrs. Galer's Business," 
and the like quick-witted, quick-tongued, clever-minded and right- 
hearted girls and women in his other stories. It is his peculiar 
good fortune to be able to present these persons rather truer to 
life than they could present themselves, with their better natures 
showing through their worse conditions. Nothing more demo- 
cratic has been achieved by literary art, nothing more consoling 
or encouraging to such as hope for beauty only from truth. The 
wonder of these excellent figures is as much in the reticence and 
moderation as in the delicate accuracy with which they are ren- 
dered. It would have been so easy to have overdone them, to have 
painted them low-life heroines, instead of sheer serving women, 
faithful, affectionate, able, honest, decent and often wise beyond 
their betters, with a distinct conviction of their rights and a just 
sense of their privileges, and with their hearts always, if their 
aitches seldom, in the right place. 

Mr. Pett Eidge proves himself a master in such matters. 
He is peculiarly a master in his rendering of youth in every 
phase, and particularly of youth in love; yet he knows his 
cockney youth of both sexes not only as lovers, but also in 
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those relations of son and daughter so apt to be blinked by " pas- 
sionate " fiction. There is, thank heaven, very little " passion " 
in his fiction, though abundant sweetness and absurdity in the 
love-making as there is in love-making outside of fiction. He 
is primarily a humorist, and it is inevitable that he should re- 
gard his lovers, wedded and unwedded, humorously, while he does 
not ignore their potentialities of pathos. I wish I could show how 
admirably he does this; I venture to suggest that it is in his 
habitual employment of oblique narration that he is able so 
fully to impart a sense of character, and vividly to supplement 
his life-like dialogue. By this means, though not by this means 
alone, he makes the reader a silent partner in the story-telling 
enterprise, and as privy to its progress as himself, almost. The 
reader may well pride himself on helping tell the stories so 
well, for they are well told, with a confidence which is oftenest 
manifested in a device not employed, to my knowledge, by others. 
A certain event is portended, and then, suddenly without formal 
proclamation, the event is accomplished, and you are in the midst 
of the result, with a distinctness, more than anything else like 
that expressed by the dial of the taxicab, when suddenly, after 
the charge shown is seventy cents, you look again and find it is 
eighty cents; and you have come just so much farther on your 
way. 

I should very inadequately indicate my sense of Mr. Pett Ridge's 
scope if I limited it to recognition of his excellence in painting 
the female figure. His men of every age; his youth and boys, 
down to the very babies, are wonderfully well done. They are 
all of that vast London world of his, or so nearly all that the 
country folk do not count, or do not count as country folk. 
They become as essentially Londoners in coming to it, as if 
they had been born to it, like the family in " The Wickershams " ; 
or for that matter like Mr. Pett Ridge himself, who probably owes 
to his country origin the insatiable curiosity about London he 
makes his readers share with him. His Londoners are of every 
calling and of every station below those bald and arid heights 
where society dwells. Good or bad, they are always for the 
reader delightful husbands, fathers, brothers, friends, but they 
are perhaps most interesting as the sons of worthy or unworthy 
mothers. The very nicest touches of Mr. Pett Eidge's art are 
given to portraying one of these sons, the son, namely, of Mrs. 
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Galer, as a prig, springing from the London soil, but flourishing 
in the air of the National Schools into a true use of aspirates, 
and a shame for his beginnings. It almost breaks the heart to 
find the son of Mrs. Galer going that way; and it is a throb of 
grateful joy that the reader shares with the mother when the 
young penitent saves himself in the last chapter, and remains 
as true to her as she to her laundry. 

I have the belief that a conscientious agitator and labor leader, 
whose self-education does not embrace the last niceties of speech 
and manner, but whose head is clear and whose purpose is un- 
selfish, has never been better done than in Herbert Barnes, whose 
nickname of " Erb " gives the title to his history. I do not 
recall any of Mr. Pett Eidge's stories which are wanting in 
shape, but this is one of the shapeliest, and deserves to rank for 
form with " 69 Bimam Koad," or " Name of Garland," or " Mrs. 
Galer's Business." It arrives at a satisfactory conclusion by a 
series of probable events from temperamental impulses; and if 
there are readers so public-spirited that they cannot reconcile 
themselves to " Erb's " preference of certain private happiness 
to uncertain public usefulness, there are none who can deny that 
he had just cause to withdraw from the service of suspicious 
partisans and unjust censors. Here, however, the question is 
not of what such a man should do, but of what he would do, 
and it is evident that the author truly reports what " Erb " did. 

His character is as firmly grasped, as subtly felt as that of 
the thief -hero in "A Breaker of Laws." The dishonest nature 
has been treated often enough in fiction, from the time of the 
picaresque novels down past the age of romantic footpads and 
burglars to our own time when the criminal is so habitually 
outwitted by the detective; but I doubt if it has ever been so 
thoroughly appreciated, so simply, so unsparingly yet so merci- 
fully shown. You are made to appreciate the kleptomaniacal pas- 
sion as something pathological, like the passion for drink, and 
in the given case you have a scientific insight of the indolence, 
on which it bases itself, as physical disease. In the end the born 
thief dies of the tuberculosis to which he was also born; but it 
would be a mistake to imagine that any sentimental means are 
used to bring the reader to final compassion. He is no more 
provoked to tears for the dying thief than he was provoked to 
laughter by the picaresque hero; throughout the story is in- 
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tensely business, and the misery that the thief makes for others 
as well as himself is something that he is ultimately made as sen- 
sible of as the reader is. 

It is not to be supposed that the author's intention in the 
story was either ethical or scientific. As an artist the aesthetic 
value of his scheme was chiefly precious to him, and his alle- 
giance to anything else is expressed solely by his devotion to the 
truth. To get it like, to keep it faithful, to guard himself from 
the temptations of the heroic or romantic was his affair, and if 
from his negative virtues positive good resulted it was not to his 
honor and glory, but the honor and glory of the truth. His 
thief is one of the denizens of the London world in which noth- 
ing seems to have been lost upon the author, at least on those 
planes where he chooses to study its life. If it is objected that 
whole classes and orders are left out of his London, it may be 
answered that the immeasurable majority of Londoners are of the 
classes and orders which he peoples his fiction from. His ex- 
cellence for me, his perpetual charm, his unfailing art is shown 
in his showing his Londoners as they really are. The lowest of 
them are not merely squalid, the highest are not merely splendid. 
They have at the worst the qualities of their defects, and at the 
best they are not so good or so beautiful that they bore me. I 
might say that he has perhaps a furtive kindness for the great 
(as the persons of the fashionable world used to be called), 
but before I openly accused him of this, I should like to think 
twice. I should have no more right to accuse him of it than 
I should have the right to blame him for inviting me to be- 
lieve in the lovableness of the lowly, as he so often and so suc- 
cessfully does. In the mean time, I cannot wonder at his so 
habitually preferring the company of the poor. It is one of 
the compensations for much privation and discomfort that their 
conventions (and they have their conventions) do not hamper 
their natures. It has been noted by American observers that 
all classes of the English are rather simple, or at least far simpler 
than we Americans are. They are apt to do and say outright 
things, whatever their order or degree; only, on the upper levels 
of life their wilfulness seems oftener stupid and more mis- 
chievous than on the lower. If we are to credit Mr. Pett Ridge, 
the average lower middle-class cockney, down to the lowest, has 
not only the wit of proverb and slang, but very often a personal 
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drollery, a delightful irony, a gay banter which the visiting 
American does not find at the tables of his superiors where the 
American resorts, and where he finds his best jokes ignored. 
If I might say it without wounding the just self-love of such 
Americans, I would say that the most characteristic mood of 
Mr. Pett Eidge's cockneys was an American mood. Their atti- 
tude toward life seems like ours; they quickly seize upon our 
slang, and adapt it to their conditions, or use it unchanged 
in the original package. If this is giving my nation away as 
plebeian, as middle class, as lower middle class, 1 shall be sorry 
for such of us as it wounds, but I shall always be ready to 
defend, to glorify our nation for that very reason. Our com- 
monness is what makes us a great family, and keeps us interested 
and interesting; and the few of us who are not of that com- 
monness are almost as dull, dry and tiresome as the American 
finds the English upper classes when he finds them at home. Our 
commonness springs from the solidarity of our conception of 
life, and it is a pity for us when our experience denies this, for 
then we lose our zest in which our charm mainly lies. 

Such of us as are of Anglo-Saxon extraction (by which I mean 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish as well as English extraction) find in 
our novelist's London the homogeneity which we miss more 
and more in our poor dear, demoralized, distracted New York. 
Our likeness, one to another, is national, not municipal; and 
the New York Anglo-Saxon is more likely to find his mate in 
Chicago, or Boston, or Cincinnati than in First Avenue or 
Eighth. But it is different in England, in London, and of such 
unison is the imperial heart-beat that the same pulse is felt 
in every provincial. It is probable that the English-speaking 
reader of Mr. Pett Eidge, no matter in which of the seven seas 
he has learned his mother tongue, will find himself more brother 
to the people in these amusing and convincing books than to 
those in the polite fiction which ignores the London of " Nearly 
Five Millions," with the multitudinous dwellers " Up Side 
Streets," and in the simple-hearted suburbs. 

Quite imaginably London will change, but it will not change 
so quickly or so thoroughly that the London-nature in these 
stories will not long know itself there. We who live as far away 
as five days or three thousand miles can put us, but have our 
frequent summer glimpses of the great plain mother of all 
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Anglo - Saxon capitals, can rejoice in the traits and features 
reflected in a glass which does not distort them; and if we will 
not acknowledge that they must be like the originals because 
they are so largely like our own, still we can recognize their 
likeness. 

At the risk of seeming to say the thing over again, I wish 
to note the prevalent cheerfulness of their huge, dim, straggling 
world. They have a gayety under their dun sky which serves 
to light it up as with a luminous electricity; and an agility of 
wit which gives their work an effect of sport. As Mr. Pett 
Ridge sees them they are nearly always at work, heartily, gladly, 
and eager to rise in the line of their calling. Clerks, shopmen, 
artisans, servants, small officials in railway companies, express- 
men, subordinate civil employees, landladies of lodging-houses, 
teachers of lower grade, these form nine-tenths of the population 
in his densely peopled fiction, and I warn in time those patrician 
readers who do not care for 

" Their homely joys and destiny obscure " 

that they will find little to their liking in it. They will find 
scarcely any one in it with whom they can associate on equal 
terms. 

At a go, I should say that Mr. Pett Eidge has done for the 
humbler London world what Anthony Trollope did for the 
fashionable world, and has done it with an equal pleasure and 
equally simple fidelity to its many phases. As far as its lesson 
to literature or literary art is concerned, I need not insist. The 
author's success comes from his truth to his environment in 
no unconscious or involuntary wise. He is quite as wide awake 
as any of the agile-witted folk whom he hears and sees about him, 
and makes us hear and see with him. He paints them because 
the passion of his genius is for them, and because he exults 
in their overwhelming, their inexhaustible abundance. Their 
homogeneity lends itself to his love of them; to see such a mass 
of humanity as a whole and then to project the chosen figures 
individually against the mass, is his fascinating employ and the 
source of a success which I should wrong if I exaggerated it. 
But I may at least praise it as his immense good luck. It is 
great good luck, but not perhaps the greatest good luck. In 
fact it seems to me, here at the end, that it is no greater luck 
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than that of some born artist who finds himself in a meagre 
village, and makes a London, makes a world, of it by truly seeing, 
by truly showing, its life. In this sort there is no comparative. 
The opportunities of art are all positive; the subject is in the 
artist if he is true to the object outside of him. If in this I am 
taking back what I just said of Mr. Pett Ridge's extraordinary 
fortune, perhaps it was time to do so. I had really no wish to 
dwarf his achievement by saying that it came from his oppor- 
tunity. It is on his achievement rather than on his opportunity 
that I could wish to congratulate him. Perhaps some lover of 
Manhattan will yet arise who will find her picturesque and dra- 
matic heterogeneity his opportunity and make it his achieve- 
ment. But I do not see him yet. Stephen Crane might once 
have been he. 

W. D. Howells. 



